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THE REIGNING VICE; A SATIRICAL ESSAY. 
Lonpon, 1827. 
 ——— 


The author of the work is a professed ‘satirist ; 
and if he had declared himself a caricaturist also, it 
would only have been a candid avowal. He is dis- 
satisfied with every thing around him; nor does he 
appear to have discovered one amiable trait in the 
human character. The blunder of this class of wri- 
ters is, that they “ expect better bread than is made 
of wheat,” as Sancho Panza well expresses it. Hu- 
man nature is a compound of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. The misanthrope sees nothing but the worst 
of-its component ‘parts, and shuts his eyes to the 
better half. 

The author of the Reigning Vice is, however, ob- 
viously @ man of talent : his style of writing and tone 
of mind bring to our recollection the satires of 
Churchill; but we look in vain in his work for any 
philosophy or moral to compensate for his humiliating 
caricature. Pope was a keen ahd powerful satirist, 
but we derive from his writings: improvement and 
consolation ; and are encouraged to the pleasing, and 
we believe, sound conclusion, that, notwithstanding all 
the vice and folly with which the world abounds, there 
isa decided preponderance of good. Our temperament 
and our experience conspire to make us prefer the 
following passage, in Pope’s Essay of Man, to any 
thing which we have met with in the Reigning 
Vice : 

* All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, * whatever is, is right.” 

With this brief preamble we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers some specimens of the work, which 
we shall intersperse with brief editorial comments, 
a passant. 





SELF-LOVE 

Is, we presume, the reigning vice in the author’s 
opinion, nor shall we stop to inquire whether he has 
not confounded selfishness and self-love, which, in our 
opinion, differ most essentially. “Self-love andsocial 
arethesame;’”’ butselfishness, in its mostignoble sense, 
it quite unsocial.. The affluent man, who indulges 
in a splendid establishment, who entertains at his 
table a host of friends and guests, and whose enjoy- 
ments furnish ample employment to honest industry, 





and bestow patronage to indigent genius;—suoh a 





man may be actuated by vanity, but his self-love has 
taken a fortunate and useful direction, and must not 
be confounded with that grovelling selfishness which 
prompts another equally affluent man to accumulate 
money without turning it to its proper use, and who 
not only withholds all pecuniary aid to his relations 
and neighbours, but absolutely denies himself those 
enjoyments which wealth, discreetly used, is calew 
lated to procure for its possessor. Sach a man as 
this has no redeeming feature in his character, which 
is well hit off in an original epigram by a friend 
in the last Kaleidoscope, and which we here repeat : 

’ “ Gripus to save his soul was told: 

* Save it?” then pointing to his gold ; 

5 My friends,” cried he, * ’tis you must save it, 

¥’m dying, and am ferc'd to leave it.’” 

After this digression, by way of preface, it is time 
to give the author’s lines on self-interest, which has 
furnished the text for our brief sermon : 

Self-interest is the universal bond. 

The lover's troth, the friendly vow it plights, 

Brother to brother, son to sire unites; 

The host and guest, the vassal and the lord ; 

The church and state, the balance and the sword; 

Nation to nation, subjects td their kings 

Yea, earth to heaven, and all to every thing. 

Pleasure or profit is the mighty source, 

And the great end of human intercourse. 

' CUSTOM AND ASSOCIATION. 

But various minds, with bee’s or serpent’s power, 

Draw sweets or venom from the self-same flow’r. 

To form and colour, ’tis ourselves give birth ; 

Self-love’s the mantle of the naked earth 5 

Taste, feeling, judgment, still her laws obey, 

The vassal senses own her despot sway. 

Still early custom deep the soul imbues 

Association casts her rainbow hues: 

In bridal white, one nation mourns her dead, 

This weeps in yellow, and that pines in red.* 

If men at funerals danced, to dance would be 

The very sadness of solemni‘y. 

How oft some noble image fires us not, 

Because we link it with some sordid thought ! 

How oft some poor conceit the fancy warms, 

Because it wakes fond Memory’s airy charms ! 

Words are but signs: what stands for patriot here, 

May, iri New Guinea, symbolize small beer. 

THE VARIOUS NOTIONS OF BEAUTY 

In different parts: of the world are thus spiritedly, 
although somewhat briefly, touched upon. The au- 
thor might have descanted on this subject at more 
length, without having been deemed tiresome. How- 
ever, he had se many topi¢s to engage his attention, 
that he had no alternative, we presume, between that 
bore, a large volume, and a collection of caricature 
etchings: 

Beauty’s the mere creation of the sight ; 

The Nubian cries, ‘Oh, hideous, hideous white!” 

The Zthiop fair affrights the British beau, 

And Otaheite’s toast is Europe’s shor. 


Dress, wayward goddess, weaves unnumbered zones, 
Now smiles in diamonds, and now grins in bones. 
Th’ ambrosial odour, and the nectar’d meal, 
Charm not the rank devourer of a seal. 

DIFFERENT NOTIONS OF PLEASURE. 

* De guetibus non disputandum.” 

What's pleasure? Cries a debtor, ‘* To be free!” 
Thinks Catta, ** Scandal, and a dish of tea.” 
Tis here a pipe; "tis there a knife and fork; 
_ A deg, a gun; a bit of floating cork ; 
To track a rein-deer through the polar snow ! 
To chew a drug; to spare, to eat a foe; 
A fire-side friend ; a visit to the Hells ; 
A dance at Almack's or at Bagnigge Wells; 
On spotted cards eternally to look ; 
Or gaze on wisdom’s or on nature's book. 


A SKETCH OF “THOSE FAULTLESS MINISTERS WHOM 
THE WORLD NE’ER 6aw.”” 
Laugh’st thou, Astyorus? Thou decent man, 
Who ne’er wast laughed at since thy life began ! 
Each virtue knows its boundary in thy soul, 
Nor blind presumption mars the polished whele; 
Exempt from frailty, as from satire safe, 
Thy character's a living epitaph ; 
Justice of peace, whom ne’er a bribe could ‘bend, 
A tender husband and a faithful friend. 
Thy name the poor with Christmas anthems swell, 
And Sabbaths find thee constant as their bell, 
- Yet in the holiest holy of thy heart, 
Lined round with looking-glass in every part, 
Thy Muse’s eye. discerns a happy elf— 
In form and features, ’tis thy very self ! 
Say, why thine alms bestowed, thy wisdom shown ? 
To Heaven's immortal glory, or thine own ? 
Good sense instructs thee, arrogance offends, 
And vanity betray’d, defeats her ends ; 
Yet art thou, therefore, licensed from her rule, 
Or less her slave than yonder ass her fool ? 
Be humble if the silly vain thou see 3 
They but obey their being’s law, like thee. 


CHARACTERISTIC FOLLIES OF ENGLISHMEN. 


The author in the following passage banters his 
countrymen for their predilection for every thing 
foreign, for their extravagance in remunerating Con- 
tinental singers, musicians, and dancers, who, it 
must be confessed, haye not unfrequently been ex- 
travagantly overrated, and as extravagantly overpaid. 
It was once humorously related of a manager, who 
was advised to engage a celebrated foreign dancer, 
particularly distinguished for turning pirouettes on 
one ‘toe, that he declined to form the proposed en- 
gagement, observing, that he thought it would be 
much more creditable to the English if, instead 
of lavishing their money upon foreign fellows for 
standing upon one leg, they would give it to such of 
their own poor countrymen as had only one leg ta 
stand upon. But it is time to hear our author. 





Thrice happy realm, to thee each land imparts, 
Its home productions, artisans, and arts! 
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Vor thee the Frenchman Icaps, th’ Italian sings, 
Germans turn tailors, Hanoverians kings. 
Behold ! two loftier promontories rise, 

Amid the sea of thy absurdities ; 

Graved upon one Credulity appears, 

And Curiosity the other bears. 

Why throng to sights the children of thy coast. ? 
They are most famous who have seen the most. 
’Tis a rare joy to gaze on what is rare, 





And then the life-long boast, ** I too was there.” 


Hence fools to Europe flock’d on every wind, 
For folly never will be left behind. 
They dive in wells, o’ertop St. Peter's dome, 
Doze through the Alps, and shoot all day at Rome. 
Hence gaping crowds a mayor, a mermaid call, 
A murderer's exit, or a monarch’s pall. 
#.t life’s vain risk the passion we appease ; 
‘s/hat souls are pressed out in a glorious squeeze ! 
From scenes of mirth a funeral train retire, 
And sad solemnities in faree expire. 
THE EDITORIAL “WE,” AND THE REVIEWING SQUAD. 
Our author, in cutting up our journalists and re- 
viewers, who, no doubt, will cut again, ridicules 
what he seems to consider a pompous monosyllable ; 
we mean the editorial plural unit “We.” This 
might be expected from a professed satirist, but we 
entirely differ from him in his notion of the editorial 
“we,’? which, in our opinion, is less assuming and 
pompous than the singular unit I, adopted by Rey- 
alty. Who can read Cobbett’s writings without 
being disgusted with his egotism—his perpetual re- 
petition of I, 1, 1? Besides, as applicable to reviews, 
&e., the “we” is not only more modest, but more 
appropriate, as the articles in such works are written 
by so many persons, that the general editor could not 
with propriety adopt the monosyllable I. We shall, 
however, allow the author to speak for himself. 
Ah, happy, if his happiness he knew, 
Who frowns the monarch of a dread review ! 
His style is royal; royally to give 





His own opinion, his prerogative. 

Unjudged by any, judge himself of all, 

By laws himself has made, he rules the ball. 

Whene'er he speaks, it is a people’s voice, 

And all he chooses is a nation’s choice. 

Ah, who shall dare attack the awful power 

That lurks indefinite in ** we” and *‘our !”” 

Who, like the Delphic god, in mystery dwells, 

And from the dark rolls forth his oracles. 

High on the throne of despotism placed, 

Minor of morals, grand bashaw of taste ! 

Pope of the letter’d world, that saves dull elves 

The mighty toil of thinking for themselves ; 

Burns the wise wretch, whom impious doubts assail, 

That e’en the great infallible can fail ; 

Hurls his anathemas in Wit’s bright face, 

Absolving dulness—that can pay for grace. 

How self-complacently our critics write, 

Snatching the laurels which they cannot bligh' ! 

Silent, till Genius has matured a name, 

Then each exclaims, ** I push’d thee into fame !” 
DANDYISM AND FASHIONABLE STUPIDITY. 

The lash is here laid on with spirit, and most de- 
servedly. We have no fault with the author except 
that he has been too sparing on the occasion. We 
hope he is not himself of the Dandy species. 

OF every dulness with which man is curst, 

Profligate dulness surely is the worst. 

Oh, the flat dregs of wit, the vapid joke, 

The laugh at nothing, or a jest unspoke ! 

No faney gilds the brain of Pleasure’s fool, 

Which stinks and stagnates like the fetid pool. 

All now wear beards, or buy the beards they wear; 





The human face divine is lost in hair. 


While thus the mind so well the body suits, 

How wise to steal the livery of brutes ! 

You think a warrior shoves you from the wall— 

Tis but a meek apprentice from Guildhall. 

The Church is militant ; with bristling lips, 

A gown’d hussar into the pulpit skips. 

But who binds Fashion's Proteus? Asin spite, 

_ The very manners alter as I write. 
FASHIONABLE EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

We trust that the following spirited sketch is a 
caricature; although what we have heard and read 
of college proceedings leads us to fear that it bears 
some resemblance to the original. The description 
of our countrymen’s metamorphose, after his Conti- 
nental tour, reminds us of the song, 


‘¢In Johnny Bull, set out for France, 
The gosling you discover 3 

Now taught to ride, to fence, to dance,— 
A finished goose comes over.” 

We have taken the liberty to omit a couplet, and 
ceftain objectionable expressions which occur in the 
original of the following passage : 

Then think not tasks will educate thy son, 

His education was from birth begun. 

Thy wines, thy dogs, thy guests, thy oaths, have taught 

The ready infant ere the dawn of thought, 

As country boards rub awkward actors down, 

Till in bright brass they grin before the town, 

The world’s epitome, a public school, 

Shall prompt thy darling to rehearse the fool ; 

The joys of drinking with Anacreon show, 

With Ovid's Art of Love the practice too, 

Next Alma Mater tells him how to bet, 

To run a horse, or (nobler) run in debt ; 

While Euclid’s pages are in vain unfurl’d 

Beside the gayer volume of the world. 

To Europe's treasures see him now advance, 

Seize with quick soul gastronomy in France 3 

From Dutch Beotia bear a pipe and pot, 

From Florence fiadles, or the Lord knows what. 

Return’d, a very galaxy he shines, 

Ripen’d by travel, like his own choice wines. 
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At Worship-street he bears away the bell, 

Lord of the cockpit, hero of the Hell ; 

Eats lobsters with a doxy on each knee, 

And in the oyster-cellar drinks a sea. 

At length he grows respectable and cool ; 

e * e e e 


Looks pale, wears whiskers, plays witli Celia’s fan 
In Almack’s hall; and is a perfect man ! 

From one, learn all! This miracle niust strike, 
Scanning our moderns, that they’re all alike ! 
True character is merged, for every soul 

Runs the same gauntlet, gains the self-same goal. 
In the world’s jostle is the die worn out, 

As from the coins we carry long about. 

They're all the same without, the same within, 
Alike in dulness, and alike in sin ; 

All in one way they sit, ride, walk, or stand, 
Speak with one voice, nay, learn to write one hand. 
Dress’d to the mode, our very nurseries show 
The baby lady and the infant beau; 

In rival lustre maid and mistress meet, 

And waiking rainbows blaze through every street. 
As much like Nature are the crowds we see, 

As yon clipp’d, dusty pole is like a tree, 

Green, waving, glorious, beautiful, and free ! 
Take an automaton by Stultz arrayed, 
Well-coated, neck-cloth’d, pantaloon’d, and stay’d; 
Let it appear to listen, smile, and bow, 

And, in the proper place, say ‘* Yes,” or ** No;” 
The wor'd would deem it perfectly well-bred, 
Nor ask the needless furniture of head. 


A REALLY SELFISH MAN, WHO THINKS OF NOTHING 
BUT HIS OWN EASE AND COMFORTS, A VERY COM- 
MON CHARACTER, AND NO CARICATURE. 

O amiable Amitor! for thee 

Smiles the snug literary coterie. 

For thee the Album all its treasures spreads, 

For thee green tea its dewy fragrance sheds ; 

For thee soft hands the softer footstool bear, 

And urge the honours of the casy chair. 

Unvex'd by wife or mistress, girl or boy, 

Thy world is paradise, thy life is joy. 

Thy motto still, ** Slide softly, softly slide !”’ 

Where others sink, thou gracefully canst glide : 

Tedious discussion never bent thy brow, 

Thy only answer is an easy bow ; 

Above all envy, enmity, or strife, 

Thou wav’st the disagreables of life. 

Let others fix their love on friends or pelf, 

Thy safer way’s to fix it on thyself. 

Riches have wings ; our friends we may survive, 

But thou thine idol never can’st outlive, 

Twined with thy heart-strings, breathing in thy breath, 

Born at thy birth, and dying at thy death. 

Yet who thy winning influence can resist, 

Refined and inoffensive egotist ? 

We own the charm, although its aim we see, 

And yield the love we never win from thee. 

ENGLAND. 

The following is one of the splenetic effusions of 
this saturnine author ; who, if he has read the history 
of other nations, or has visited foreign countries, 
must know, although he may not admit, that Eng- 
land will not suffer in a moral comparison with any 
nation on the face of the earth. There is, however, 
as in all his sketches, some truth in the satire; but 
any one except a professed caricaturist might have 
discovered in the British character some good points, 
which would incline him to say, “ England, with all 
thy faults, I love thee still.” 

Proud, vain, hot, cold, splenetic, cautious, rash, 

Bloated with learning, pedigree, or cash,— 

See Britain, bastard of a thousand sites, 

Strange garment, patch’d till e’en itself retires ; 

Tree of all grafts, political mince-pic, 

Republic, kingdom, aristocracy ! 

Go! As thy rulers change their faith, in turn 

With equal zeal the monk, the Lutheran burn ! 

For despotism now a king behead, 

Now crouch beneath a despot’s heaviest treatl ; 

Hunt, for his life, a prince from out thy land, 

Then, drunk with rapture, hail him to thy strand ; 

Deny a groat to one poor monarch, yet 

Run for another a whole realm in debt ; 

In one make inquisition for a straw, 

Care not what harm another does by law ; 

The cause is still, if we the veil remove, 

Thy most enormous, over-grown self-love. 

Call thee but great, thou'lt stoop to all-that °s mean ; 

Call thee but free, thou’lt kiss a Nero’s chain. 

Dear are the knaves who gild thee with success,— 

Thy only hate ’s a tyrant in distress. 

In concluding our extracts, we take occasion to 
advert to a singular exception which an acute critic 
has advanced to the title of the work, “The Reigning 
Vice,” which is objected to, because selfishness is not 
peculiarly the vice of the present age, but of mankind 
in all ages. We think this is rather hypercritical, 
and is also a misconception of the author’s meaning. 
Dr. Young’s “ Love of Fame, the Universal Passion,” 
might, on the same grounds, have been objected to. 
Neither Young, nor the author of the “Reigning 
Vice,” intended their satire to apply exclusively to 
the times in which they wrote, but, to all times and 
to all ages. es 
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THE THEATRE. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—If you can find room in your columns for a few 
occasional remarks on the performances and performers of 
our Theatre, you will gratify one, who, though not an old 
man, is a very old play-goer, and whose consequent expe- 
rience may enable him to elicit a few hints, which, if not 
valuable, may at least be useful, and perhaps serve the in- 
terests of managers, actors, and the play-going public. 

From a long habit of haunting theatres, my first vivid 
and piquant relish for dramatic representations, and that 
intense feeling of their reality which once rendered them 
so exquisite a treat, have long since departed, and often 
and deeply do I look back with regret to those days of 
unalloyed gratification, when, in my sight, all actresses 
were beautiful, and all actors talented ; when all was real, 
natural, and perfect. It is, alas! with different feelings 





, that I now enter the Theatre ; it has become * my nature’s 


plague to spy into abuses ;”—I am now “ nothing, if not 
critical:""—but the drama has still great and peculiar 
charms for me ; it is still a source of intellectual pleasure ; 
I can still weep, laugh, tremble, and shudder by turns at 
the soul-stirring effusions of the mighty magician, Shak- 
speare; and, above all, I can now, more than ever, ap- 
preciate and admire those actors (when I meet with them) 
who have mind and genius to embody and realize, even 
ina slight degree, the sublime-conceptions of that great 
master of the human passions. With these feelings I pro- 
ceed to my task, promising that I will ‘‘nothing exte- 
nuate, nor set down aught in malice;” that I will give 
both managers and actors their fair meed of praise when 
due; and, if I sometimes apply the rod, it will be, not for 
the pleasure of castigating, but with the hope of improving. 

I attended our Theatre on Tuesday last; the play was 
Macbeth; and it is ever a rule with me to pay my first 
visit in each season, not on the opening night, but the 
first time a play of Shakspeare’s is acted. I do this chiefly 
as a tribute of respect to the genius of our illustrious coun- 
tryman, and:partly because he affords the true touchstone 
by which to judge of the quality of any new actor who 
may be introduced to us ;—but of this angn. 

The new face which the Theatre presents demands my 
first notice, as the management (I believe that is the 
fashionable word, to avoid personality,) seems to consider 
that the principal claim to the public favour; and here I 
can conscientiously bestow unqualified praise. No expense 
seems to have been spared ; the audience department pre- 
sents an appearance at once rich, elegant, tasteful, and 
imposing; such as cannot certainly be surpassed, and I 
should think is hardly equalled, by any theatre out of the 
metropolis. The scenic appointments and decorations 
seem also to be of the first order, and reflect great credit 
on both painter and machinist. On all this reformation I 
sincerely congratulate both the management and: the pub- 
lic, but I as sincerely wish that the same spirit of reforma- 
tion had been exerted in re-modelling and embellishing 
the dramatic department ; a reformation which has long 
been wanted, and which is of infinitely more importance 
than all the painting, gilding, and decoration which art 
can bestow, or money procure. Almost every change 
which has taken place in the company for several years 
past has been for the worses and, although managers 
cannot, of course, help favourite performers quitting them, 
yet, when that does happen, it is also of course their duty 
to supply the deficiency to the utmost of their power. 
Now, this duty, I think, our managers have not per- 
formed; for they have frequently filled the places of 
established favourites with far-fetched and perhaps dearly- 
bought actors, (for dulness is dear at any price,) when 
talent which was within their reach has been unnoticed 
or despised. Several instances of this kind must im- 
mediately occur to my theatrical fellow-townsmen, 





whether arising from undue influence, or abuse of 
power in some quarter, I know not, though I have fre- 
quently heard whispers of the sort. Should this prove to 
be really the case, the public must find it out, and good- 
natured as it undoubtedly is, it still possesses energy enough 
to evince its displeasure when it sees just cause. Candour 
compels me to say that the present company, though 
strong in numbers, is lamentably weak in talent, most 
particularly in the tragic department. Of the sterling ana 
superior genius, judgment, and powers of our own Van- 
denhoff, indeed we may be justly proud, but even that 
cannot quite reconcile me to the dross by which he is sur- 
rounded ; for, take him away, and with the rest of the 
principal male performers in tragedy, ’tis ** all but lea- 
ther and prunello.” Of Mr. Crook, whom the managers 
have brought all the way from York to astonish us, I am 
loth to speak all I think, because he is a stranger, and I 
have seen him but in one part, Macduff, certainly one of 
no mean importance; but if that is a specimen of his 
powers in tragedy, (for of his comedy I know nothing) I 
should recommend him to desert from the banners of 
Melpomene as speedily as possible; for, until vulgarity is 
taste, bombast feeling, and rant passion, his claim to re- 
main in her ranks is very questionable indecd. Mr. Ray- 
mone is rather a fine young man, of pleasing manners, a 
pretty speaker, and a prettier singer; but these are not 
requisites for the part of Banquo. That he played it, 
however, was not, I suppose, his fault; and in spite of 
his unfitness for it, his acting was far better than that of 
any other tragic member of the company, excepting, of 
course, the chief personage of the piece. Of Mr. Forrester’s 
deficiency in the very pretty, but rather unimportant part 
of Malcolm, it would be unfair to speak, because this gen- 
tleman, whose promise in light comedy is very consider- 
able, appears, by some unaccountable whim or caprice of 
the management, to have been expelled from the situation 
he filled here last season, and forced to descend a step 
lower. Now, this seems to me, when not demanded by 
the public voice, to be so bitter an insult to a man of a 
sensitive mind (and actors are generally too sensitive) that 
I cannot help feeling for one so used, and making every 
allowance for any apparent coldness or carelessness. What 
apology can I offer for my want of gallantry in not giving 
the priority of notice to Miss F. H. Kelly ? none, but the 
unmethodical, discursive nature of these remarks, which, 
I hope, she will consider a sufficient one; if not, let her 
punish me by not acting when next I visit the Theatre, 
and that will be penalty severe enough for any trans- 
gression merely venial. I-first saw this talented young 
lady on her appearance in London, as Juliet, and so deep 
was the impression she then made on me, that it has never 
since been effaced. Her Lady Macbeth, howeyer, I re- 
gret to state, I cannot speak so highly of as I wish to do; 
her conception of the part is just, her readings, for the 
most part, faultless, but her physical requisites are totally 
at variance with this wonderful and terrible character, and 
to this circumstance, I hope, is to be attributed that un- 
natural straining of the upper notes of her voice, and the 
too apparent efforts at point and effect which pervaded her 
performance. I say I hope so, because I should be sorry 
to find her indulging in these habits when I see her again, 
for I anticipate many a delightful treat from her acting, 
which the painful presence of the faults I have alluded to 
would tend materiayy to deprive me of, Before I take 
leave of this lady, I cannot help adverting to her reading 
of the passage where, addressing the spirits of eyil, Lady 
Macbeth says, ** Come and unsex me here.” Miss Kelly 
accompanies this line by the action of striking her bosom 
violently with her hands, thus connecting the words ** un- 
sex me here,” with the subsequent line, ‘* Take my milk 
for gall, ye murderous ministers.” This I do not think 
the true sense of the passage, the word * here” being 
either a mere expletive to complete the measure, but un- 
necessary to the sense, or else used (as it frequently is by 
the old writers) to signify ‘on the instant,” ‘* at once.” 
While on the subject of disputed readings, I must also 





differ with Mr. Vandenhoff (a thing I always do very re- 
luctantly) on his reading of the reply to Malcolm’s ques- 
tion, ** What is amiss ?”’ the answer of Macbeth is, 

“ You are, and do not know it— 

The head, the fountain of your blood is stopped, 

The very source of it is stOpped— 

Your royal father’s murder’d !* 
This evidently means, ** You are amiss, although igno- 
rant of it; the very source of your blood is stopped, there- 
fore the current of your life is affected.” Now, Mr. Van- 
denhoff uses ‘‘are’’ as the emphatic word, instead of 
** you,” thereby making the sense, ** You are, (that is, 
you ezist ) and do not know it,” which meaning neither 
the line by itself, nor with the context, can, I think, be 
considered to convey. 

I fear I have already taken up too much space by these 
desultory remarks, but I cannot conclude without men- 
tioning Mr. W. J. Hammond. This gentleman appears 
to possess considerable humour, ease, and comic talent of 
the first order; his singing, too, is excellent, and alto- 
gether I think him a valuable accession to the comic 
strength of the company. Of the scenery of the Pilot I 
must also make honourable mention. The moonlight on 
the sea is beautiful; it is a complete diorama, I could 
wish to stup here, but justice compels me to say, that the 
nakedness of the land is in this piece again made most 
woefully manifest, by the part of the Pilot being given to 
our old friend Andrews. I know his usefulness, and re- 
spect his talent in very many things, but serious acting is 
not amongst those many things; the part itself has but 
one scene of importance, but that scene requires the powers 
of a good serious actor. Trusting you will bear with my 
tediousness in this my first essay, 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
DELTA, 
* I quote from memory. 








A correspondent in the Farmer’s Journal says :—** Com- 
mon fern may be applied with advantage in seasons which, 
like the last, threatened a deficiency of food for cattle 
during the winter. Some years ago, I cut, before Mid- 
summer, a large quantity of fern, with the intention of 
using it for litter only; but I found that both. my cows 
and horses ate it with avidity, and appeared to thrive upon 
it.”’—This plant contains a very large portion of mucilage 
at the proper season, also of saline matter, which renders 
the manure from it very valuable. 

Moths.—A correspondent informs us that camphor, roll 
sulphur, tobacco, or pepper, kept in contact with woollens 
and furs, will prevent their destruction by moths; care, 
however, should be taken that the articles should be per- 
fectly dry when put up, and occasionally taken out and 
exposed to the air. In the space of’ thirty years, our cor- 
respondent observes, he has not suffered by these trouble- 
some visitors.—It is said that moths will not commit de- 
predations on any articles kept in tin boxes. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme) |! hermu-jiixtreme| State of ttemarks 
at during | meter | heatcu- [the Wiuu at 
noon. Night. {morning jriug Day.) at noon. noon. 
June 
13 | 29 97; 58 0} 64 0} 70 O} S.E. |Fair. 
14 |} 29 82] 55 0} 60 O| 70 O| S.E. |Fair. 
15 | 29 63] 50 0; 61 O} 68 O| S,S.E. |Fair. 
16 |} 29 50} 53 0} 62 O} 69 O Ss. Cloudy. 
17 | 29 62| 54 O| 61 ©} G4 O|} S.W. |Cloudy. 
18 |} 29 80; 53 0; 61 O| 66 O| N.W. jFair. 
19 60 0, 61 O} 64 O} S.W. |Cloudy. 
16th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
19th, One, p.m. heavy rain. 
Tide Table. 
Days. (Morn. Even. Height.| Festivals, &c. 
\h.m.h.m. ft. in. 
Tuesday --26,0 6 02315 9 
Wednesday27| 0 40 0 5615 8 
Thursday..23} 113 1 2915 { 
Friday .-.-29) 1 47 2 515 St. Peter, 
Saturday. -30| 223 24214 7 | 
Sunday---- 1} 3 5 32814 1} /3d Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday .. 2) 3 53 4 2113 4 Visitation B. V. Mary. 
Tuesday -. 3 4 51 5 2312 10 |Oxford Act and Cam.Com 
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; THE WATER LILY 
; =< 
It was a sweet and quiet spot, 
A green and shadowy dell, 
With thick boughs spreading wildly out; 
And I loved its loneness well. 
For the wood-pigeon’s sighing voice, 
And the low and summer seund 
| Of murmuring bees, were all that broke 
The Sabbath stillness round. 
A stream that long had pour’d unseen 
Its music on mine ear, 
Shone out amid this fairy nook 
A fountain cool and clear, 
i 2 A single lily floated there, 
Like a consecrated one, 
A vase of pearl, illumined by 
i} The light it seemed to shun. 
A silvery chalice raised amid 
The sparkling waters round, 
That seem'd to love and woo its charms 
‘| With their ripples’ fairy sound. 
fae Its cool green floating leaves had made 
A fair and fitting throne, 
Where the pale beauty seem’d to reign 
In vestal state alone. 
A fawn check'd in its playful flight, 
Stood ’neath the shadowing tree, 
A form of nature’s wildest grace, 
Giving reality 
And life to that delightful scene, 
That sweet and silent glen, 





4 Where the fair creature of the wild, 
4 The forest’s denizen, 

img } Linger’d in quiet beauty still 
% Beneath the hazel bower, 


As if its young eyes loved to look 
On that pure and lonely flower. 


, The light of that green solitude, 
j Lifting in brightness there 
a Its stainless shrine of dews and balm, 


Just stirr’d by the summer air. 
And I still have a dream of that quiet spot, 
Where the sparkling fountain shone ; 
e And the lily of the waters gleam'd, 
I The beautiful—the lone. 


e Liverpool. &.9.C. 





SONNET. 


a [From ‘' The Desolation of Fyam,” &¢. just published, by William 
| and Mary Howitt, authors of “* The Forest Minstrel,” c.| 


Were I a dweller in the woodlands lone, 
Or at the feet of mountains huge and gray, 
With not a care through the long summer's day, 
But how to make it blessed—idly thrown 
| Into the forest’s herby lap—the tone 
4 Of every simple, long-remembered lay, 
Which comes down from the boughs, yet away 


Startles no stillness—this should be my own 

Peculiar music; or, where silence keeps 
Her Sabbath in the hollows of vast hills, 

Oh, gentle Poesy! I'd couch with thee, 

And cominune on each theme of thine which steeps 
The beart in joyous tears: but ah! care fills 

Sweet Poesy! my path—this life must never be. 








[INSBRTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.) 


**HOW DO YOU DO?” 

A SONG, WRITTEN AND 6UNG BY Mr. Ryyey, AUTHOR OF 
THE ITINERANT, AT THE SPLENDID DINNER GIVEN TO MR. 
Brovcnam, Nn THE MUSIC-HALL, LIVERPOOL, THE 18TH OF 
Jung, 1827. 

Tunz,—* Woo'd, and married an’ a’.” 


Mankind form a strange motley group. 
Wherein some are by virtues adorned ; 
Some are upright, and many will stoop 
To acts that by others are scorned. 
To overreach, some are inclined, 
Yet hold up fair faces to view, . 
And on ’Change they’re so friendly and kind, 
With—** Good Sir, how do you do?” 
** Good Sir,” &c. 
The man who has money in store, 
Howe’er great a rogue he may be, 
Supersedes honest talent, if poor, 
'o him every rank bends the knee. 
Then behold how he swells when you meet him, 
And struts past servility’s crew ; 
Oh ! ’tis sickening to hear how they greet him 
With—** Good Sir, how do you do ?” 
** Good Sir,” &c. 


But just turn the tables around, 
And view yonder — humble cit, 
In his heart honest feelings abound, 
In his head information and wit ; 
But of notes or of guineas, alas ! 
Possessing, poor man, but a few, 
Unnoticed he’ll through the streets pass, 
And no one says—** How do you do?” 
‘¢ Good Sir,’’ &c. 


The ’size client steps o’er the green board, 
Learned friends all around say—** How do ?”” 
And if he’s with money well stored, 
A nod from the Judge may accrue ; 
But ’tis odds, e’er he comes out of court, 
He'll find, though as rich as a Jew, 
It’s time to take care of one’s pockets, 
When lawyers say ‘* How do you do?” 
*¢ Good Sir,” &c. 
An election most strongly contested, 
In Liverpool town once took place, 
And a talented man was requested 
The famous George Canning to face. 
But the folly of friends soon upset him, 
By putting in candidates two, 
Or each man in the town would have met him 
With—** Good Sir, how do you do ?” 
** Good Sir,”’ &c. 


Such drumming, and fifeing, and shouting, 
Both parties contending so warm ; 
Then each night and morning such spouting 
Out speeches as long as my arm ; 
On hustings the candidates quaking, 
Both sides in a terrible stew ; 
Then all sorts of dirty hands shaking, 
With—** Gentlemen, how do you do ?” 
*¢ Gentlemen,” &c. 
In political vision, alack, 
uch various changes we view 3 
What Castlereagh looked on as black, 
George Canning beholds as true blue : 
For Brougham, Joe Hume, and Burdett, 
He once thought a jacobin crew, 
But now they’re all fellows well met, 
With—** Good Sirs, how do you do ?” 
** Good Sirs,” &c. 


Not a liberal man in this town, 
And, believe me, there are not a few, 
Who’s acquainted with er vel renown, 
But would wish to say—‘* How do you ?” 
And should he again his friends rally, 
Although I am near seventy-two, 
I'll head up another full tally, 
To cheer him with—‘* How do you do?” 
** Good Sirs,” &c. 


* IMPROMPTU 
ON THE LAST VERSE OF MR. RYLEY'S SONG. 


“T'm near seventy-two,” says friend Ryley. 
Quoth a wag, ‘‘ My old buck, you are more; 
« And for comic songs,” added he drily, 
“ You're a first-rate—an Old SEVENTY-FOUR.” -_ ({F 








LINES ON SYMPATHY. 
—>_—- 
Bright as the beam that shone on the young earth, 
Fresh and exulting from her recent birth, 
Purer than purest wave of ocean, flows 
From pity’s eye the tear for other’s woes. 


The wandering Indian, Nature’s untaught child, 
Nurs’d in the bosom of the trackless wild, 
Where fiercest tempest how] along the sky, 
Owns the soft power of heaven-sent sympathy ° 
In utmost lands, on ocean’s wildest shore, 
Far as the mountains rise and billows roar, 
The pang at other’s pain, the secret start, 
Proclaims her empire o’er the rudest heart. 


Unchang’d by time, thy glory shall surpass 
The warrior’s trophy and the column’d brass ; 


Match'd with thy might how vain his vaunted fame! — 


His laurels wither, and his boast how tame ! 
And when the little that he was or did, 

At last in dim forgetfulness is hid, 

While other conquerors still (and other deeds 

Of fame miscall’d, as age to age succeeds,) 

Pass on, and others fight, toil, bleed, to raise 
Their little meed of infamy or praise ; 

Thy triumphs yet shall shine when time hath laid 
Warriors and princes in congenial shade,— 
Unfading and recorded, fair and bright, 

At Heaven’s high gate, and character’d in light ! 


Soother of grief, thy seraph voice we own, 
In every clime, on every shore made known ; 
Though dangers hover round, though sorrow blight, 
And angry fate induce a darker night, 
There, sweetly shining forth, thy radiant form 
Shall chase the darkness and forbid the storm ! 


Oh! who could bear, by angry tempests‘tost, 
And thrown, a wreck, upon some desert coast, 
In hopeless solitude, by dull decay, 

Unheard, unseen, to linger life away ? 
Better to find, when high the tempest raves, 
The seaman’s tomb beneath the wandering waves. 


When he,® the foe of Jove, by Ister’s plains, 

Was bound on high in adamantine chains, 

Fix’d in firm fetters to his lonely rock, 

He bore the fury of the tempest’s shock ; 

Chill fell the showers of heaven upon his head, 
And on his bloom the scorching sun-beam fed ; 
Oft, from his brow, the star-bespangled night 
Veil’d the fierce splendour of the blaze of night ; 
But never came the balmy gift of sleep, 

His wearied eyes eternal vigils keep ; 

Beneath the noon-tide ray and wintry storm 
Fades his bright aspect and his Godlike form : 
Yet even he was cheer'd by pity’s sigh, 

And e’en his woes were sooth’d by sympathy ! 
The sea-born Nereides, from their coral caves, 
Came from afar, along the ocean waves, 
They dar’d commiserate the foe of Heaven, 
And share the griefs of him, the unforgiven. 
Liverpool, May 15. H. W. J. 
® Prometheus. 








FABLE. 
LE COURSIER ET L’ANE. 
a 

Un coursier, vif, jeune, et fringant 
Fait un faux pas ;—Grison le raille. 
Sur quoi, l’autre dit au manant : 
** Baudet, qu’un censeur, qui me vaille, 
** Sur mes erreurs glose a loisir ; 
‘* Mais pour toi, qui ne sais que braire, 
‘¢ Sur moi, qui sais hennir, 
** Tu devrais bien te taire.” 


1, Islington. ALB, 
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Miscellanies. 


AN IRISH BEAR. 
(PROM SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. ] 


Coming from St. Omer, Father O'Leary told us he 
stopped a few days to visit a brother priest in the town of 
Bek ne-sur-Mer. Here he heard of a great curiosity, 
which all the people were running to see,—a curious bear 
that some fishermen had taken at sea out of a wreck: it 
had sense, and attempted to utter a sort of lingo which 
they called patois, but which nobody understood. O*Leary 

ve his six sous to see the wonder, which was shown at 
the port by candle-light, and was a strange kind of animal 
no doubt. The bear had been taught a hundred tricks, 
all to be performed at the keeper's word of command. 
Jt was late in the evening when O*Leary saw him, and 
the bear appeared sulky. The keeper, however, with a 
short spike at the end of a pole, made him move about 
briskly. He marked on sand what time it was with his 
paw, and distinguished the men and the women in a very 
comical way: in fact, our priest was quite diverted. The 
beast at length grew tired; the keeper hit him with the 
poles he stirred a little, but continued quite sullen. His 
master coaxed him—no! he would not work! At length 
the brute of a keeper gave him two or three sharp pricks 
with the goad, when he roared out most tremendously, 
and rising on his hind legs, he swore at his tormentors in 

native Irish. O'Leary waited no longer, but went 
immediately to the Mayor, whom he informed that the 
blackguards of fishermen had sewed up a poor Irishman 
in a bear-skin, and were showing him for six sous! This 
civic dignity, who had himself seen the bear, .could not 
believe our friend. At last, however, he prevailed on him 
to accompany him tothe room. On their arrival the bear 
was still upon duty, and O'Leary stepping up to him says, 
“* Gand ¢ tha hawn, Pat?” (How do you do, Pat ?)— 
« Sila a manugouth,” (Pretty well, thank’ee,) says the 
bear. e people were surprised to hear how plainly he 
spoke; but the Mayor directly ordered him to be ri 
up, and after some opposition and a good deal of difficulty, 
Pat stepped forth, stark naked, out of the bear-skin, 
wherein he had been fourteen or fifteen days most cle. 
verly stitched. The women made off; the men stood 
astonished ; and the Mayor ordered the —_ to be put 
into gaol unless they satisfied him; but that was done 
presently. The bear afterwards told O'Leary that he 
was very well fed, and did.not care much about the 
clothing, only they worked him too'hard. The fishermen 
had found him at sea on a hen-coop, which had saved him 
from going to the bottom -with a ship wherein he had a 
little venture of dried cod from Dungarvon, and which 
was bound from Waterford to Bilboa. He could not 
epeak a word of any anes but Irish, and had never 
been to sea before. -The fishermen had brought him in, 
fed him well, and endeavoured to repay themselves by 
showing him as a curiosity. 








CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS. 


There are some persons who will never be drunkards, 
and others who will be so in spite of all that can be done 
to prevent them. Some are drunkards by choice, and 
others by necessity. The former have an innate and con- 
stitutional. fondness for liquor, and drink con amore.— 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous temperament, and 
of course unintellectual minds, and of low and animal 

ropensities. They have, in general, a certain rigidity of 
Bore, and a flow of animal spirits which other le are 
without. They delight in the roar and riot of drinkin, 
clubs, and with them, in particular, all the miseries o 
life may be referred to the bottle. 

The drunkard by necessity was never meant by nature 
to be dissipated. He is, perhaps, a person of amiable dis- 
positions, whom misfortune has overtaken, and who, in- 
stead of bearing up manfully against it, endeavours to 
drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an excess of sensibility, 
a —_— mental weakness, an absolute misery of the heart, 
which drives him on; drunkenness, with him, is a conse. 
quence of misfortune—it is a solitary dissipation preying 
on him in silence. Such a man frequently dies broken- 
hearted, even before his excesses have time to destroy him 
by their own unassisted agency. 

Women frequently — the vice by drinking I ngs 
and ale while nursing. These stimulants are usually re- 
commended to them frofn well-meant but mistaken mo- 
tives, by their female attendants. Many fine young 
women are ruined by this detestable practice. Their per- 
sons become gross, their milk unhealthy, and a foundation 
is too often laid for future indulgence in liquor. 

Men of genius are often unfortunately addicted to 





drinking. Nature, as she has gifted them. with greater 
powers than their fellows, seems also to have mingled with 
their cup of life more bitterness. There is a melancholy 
which is apt to come like a cloud over the imaginations af 
such characters. Their minds possess a susceptibility and 
a delicacy of structure which unfit them for the gross 
atmosphere of human nature; wherefore, high talent has 
ever been distinguished for sadness and gloom. 

To relieve these feelings many plans have been adopted. 
Doctor Johnson fled, for years, to wine under his habitual 
gloom. He found that the pangs were removed while its 
immediate influence lasted, but he also found that they 
returned with double force when that influence passed 
away. He saw the dangerous precipice on which he stood, 
and by an unusual effort of volition gave it over. It 
is stated he substituted tea; and to this milder stimulus 
had recourse in hismelancholy. Voltaire and Fontenelle, 
for the same purpose, used coffee. The excitements of 
Newton and Hobbes were the fumes of tobacco, while 
Demosthenes and Haller were sufficiently stimulated by 
drinking freely of cold water. Such are the differences of 
constitution. 


The Great Unknown.—As one of the Italian venders of 
stucco was passing along George-street, with a bust of the 
‘¢ Great Unknown” on his arm, he accosted Sir Walter, 
while he was conversing with Professor Wilson with the 
usual question—** Sere, vill you buy?” Sir Walter 
smiled, and asked if it was a good likeness. Italian: **O 
yes "tis de Great Unknown—very goot likeness.” Pro- 
fessor: ‘* Did you ever see him?” Italian: ** No, Sere.” 
Professor: ‘‘Is the bust like this gentleman?” The 
Italian looked stedfastly at Sir Walter, and then exclaimed 
—** O, yes, by Gar, tis de great living unknown! I have 
made much profits by your » Sere,—vill give you dis 
for nothing.” (To make this story intelligible to our 
country readers, we must mention, that excellent casts of 
Sir Walter’s head, of the full size, are now hawked about 
the town in great numbers, at 4s. or 5s. each.—-Scotsman. 


The Single Speeched Parrot.—There is an Eastern story 
of a person who taught his parrot to — only these 
words, ** What doubt is there of that!” He carried it to 
the market for sale, fixing the price at 100 rupees. A 
Mogul asked the parrot, ** Are you worth 100 rupees?” 
The yeast answered, ** What doubt is there of that!” 
The Mogul was delighted, and bought the bird. Hesoon 
found out that this was all it could say: ashamed now of 
his bargain, he said to himeelf, ‘<4 was a fool to buy this 
bird.” The parrot exclaimed as usual, ‘* What doubt is 
there of that ?” , 


A Hopeful Son.—We have heard that the son of a 
nobleman, who has for some time been protecting one of 
the opera dancers, was lately reprimanded by his father, 
with a threat that he would reduce his allowance one half 
if he did not resign his guardianship of Madame B.; on 
which the son oy: F vey id wrote in answer, to his noble 
father, that if he did not double his income he would ma 
her. It remains to be proved which will succeed ; as it 1s 
said, that it is ** like father, like son !”” 




















IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 

Warranted cota the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money or other articles in his pockets. 





EGERTON SMITH and CO. 

Have on Sale IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRE- 
SERVERS. These Preservers may be put on as readily 
as an ordinary waistcoat, and they will sustain the wearer 
in the water with the head and shoulders above the sur- 
face, without the slightest exertion on his part. They 
will defend the bedy from external bruises, and keep the 
wearer much warmer than he would be without them. 
They form no ae, sarapeey to the swimmer; and any 
person may readily learn to swim by their means. 

The prices of the Preservers vary from Fifteen Shillings 
to One Pound, or upwards, according to their finish ; and 
persons ordering them from the country are requested to 
accompany the order with a remittance. 

= allowance made for a wholesale order, or for expor- 
tation. 





Che Bouguct. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nething of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
1 MONTAIONE. 





THE TRAITOR’S GRAVE. 


(PROM THE “ STORIES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE,” JUST 
PUBLISHED.) ' 
Ne 

Beneath the shelter of a hedge, in a meadow a short 
distance from Cardiff Castle, may (or might at least a few 
years ago) be seen a small mound of earth, ornamented 
during the months of a and summer, not only with 
the choicest flowers of the field, but also with many others 
which serve to decorate the garden of the peasant; the 
cowslip, the primrose, the violet, and the wall-flower, 
flourished in wild, but neglected luxuriance; while the 
rosemary, and southern-wood, and thyme, loaded the air 
with their powerful perfume, and served to embellish the 
spot during those months when the charms of their less 
hardy companions had shrunk beneath the chilling blasts 
of winter. No person claimed them as his own, or 
attended to them as they appeared ; and both the flower 
and shrub seemed to spring into existence, apparently for 
no other purpose than 

*« To waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 

The spot was known by the name of * The Traitor’s 
Grave,”’ and the circumstances connected with it are thus 
chronicled in the records of tradition : 

During the civil wars, when the victorious Cromwell, 
after having brought nearly the whole of England into 
subjection, by the matchless prowess of his arms, was 

roceeding with his accustomed vigour to chastise the few 

ld spirits who kept still firmly attached to the cause of 
the King, in the Principality, he met with an unexpected 
Opposition from the Governor of Cardiff Castle, who, not- 
withstanding the terror of Cromwell's name, sent out a 
bold defiance in answer to the herald’s challenge, sum- 
moning him, in the name of the Parliament, to surrender, 
—‘* I hold my castle from the King,” exclaimed the 
haughty Beauford, ** and to him only will I give it up.” 
The stern Puritan, enraged at this answer, and still more 
so at the unlooked-for obstacle, thus suddenly starting up 
to check, as it were, the rapidity of his conquests, com- 
manded his officers instantly to commence the siege 
of the place. The command was hardly given ere it 
was obeyed; and trenches were dug, and batteries 
erected, with that rapidity which always marked the 
movements of the rebel army, when headed by the com- 
mander, who this day led them on. The works were 
not begun till some time after sun-rise, yet before noon the 
siege had ow commenced, and the lofty battlements 
of Cardiff Castle rung with the sounds of the invader’s 
cannon. The massy walls, however, resisted stoutly, and 


'TY | suffered no very material injury from the repeated dis- 


charges of the enemy’s artillery, which failed in every 
attempt to make a breach: thus passed the first day. 

On the tnorning of the second, the parliamentary Gene- 
ral again sent his demand for them to surrender, but the 
herald returned with an answer similar in import with the 
first. Cromwell was not a man who could be induced to 
waste his time in fruitless patleys; and when he found 
that threats were unavailable, he had recourse to more 
powerful arguments. These, therefore, he ordered once 
more to be brought into action against the enemy, in 
hopes that his cannon would accomplish that, which his 
flag of truce had failed to do,—bring the garrison to rea- 
son. The second day, however, closed without bringing 
with it any greater hopes of success than that which had 
peers at least so it appeared to the besiegers, who, 

aving of late been accustomed to sudden and easy sur- 
renders, began to despair of being able to reduce a fortress 
which had thus for two days gallantly withstood an hitherto 
irresistible artillery. ven Cromwell himself grew fearful 
of the event, and could ill brook that a single castle should 
thus be able to retard his march, and occasion him such 
loss of time, of men, and of ammunition. Nor was this 
all: he beheld, with no small degree of chagrin, that the 
friends of Charles, taking advantage of his present sta- 
tionary position, were preparing for a vigorous defence, 
and strengthening their respective castles for this purpose 
against his approach. The unsuccessful attempt of the 
second day had indeed so far emboldened some of the 
more daring royalists, that they ventured, under cover of 
the night, to attack his very camp, succeeded in driving 
in the picquets, and caused such confusion among the 
troops, that it was not till Cromwell himself came forward 
that the intruders were driven back, and order restored. 
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This unfortunate incident made him sensible of the awk- 
ward situation in which he was placed, and convinced him 
of the absolute necessity of his altering his plan of action | 
as speedily as possible, as he saw that by occupying his | 
wresent position, unless the garrison very shortly capitu- 
fated, the longer he remained there the greater would be ' 
his disgrace, if from any untoward circumstance he should | 
at last be compelled to give up the undertaking. He 
therefore formed a determination in his own mind, of | 
raising the siege on the succeeding night, in case he | 

roved as unsuccessful on that, the third day, as he had | 
\itherto been. He resolved, however, by his conduct, 
not to give the enemy any ground to entertain such hope, 
and upon the appearance ot daylight, the batteries were 
again mounted, and every gun put into requisition. No. 
thing could possibly have withstood the fire of this day, 
except the most determined bravery on the part of the 
besieged: this they happily possessed ; and the military 
skill shown by their engineers was such, that ere sun-sct, 
they bad effected the destruction of nearly the whole 
range of the enemy’s defences. But, unfortunately, this 
was not done until their own walls were in so shattered a 
condition that another such day must inevitably have sealed 
their doom, by compelling them to surrender whether they 
willed or willed not. 

Under these circumstances, on the part of the garrison, 
Sir J. Beauford consented, after much solicitation, to cal 
a council of the officers of which it was composed, in order 
that some measures for their mutual safety, in the present 
emergency, might be speedily adopted. 

At the time appointed the council assembled : despair 
was plainly depicted upon the features of those who com- 
posed it; but at the same time their bold, though bandaged 
appearance, told that they had resolution even in despair. 
Though each person was in his place, yet no one ventured 
to break the ominous silence which reigned in the apart- 
ments. At length, Beauford himself addressed those 
around him—** Fellow officers,”’ said he, ** this castle was 
confided to our keeping by the King, and it is my inten- 
tion to be faithful to the trust. We have assembled here 
to consult further means for its safety: to this point, then, 
confine your observations and advice; for, mark me! the 
first among you who counsels, or even hints at submission, 
shall be shot, though that shot be the last in the garrison ! 
We have met here to defrnd, and not to betray our trust ! 
and, while two stones cleave together, let no one talk uf 
yielding !” 

Struck by these remarks, and by the manner in which 
they were spoken, every one remained silent. The pas- 
sionate Beauford, as the silence continued, turned to those 
around him, and knitting his eye-brows, until his counte- 
nance put on a fiend-like look, giving vent to his rage ex- 
claimed aloud—** Was I summoned here to be made a 
fool of, or, cowards as ye are, think ye, that, like yours, 
my heart harbours thoughts which my tongue dates not 
expres! sBegone, I say, to your posts, and leave the care 
of providing for the castle's safety to me, since you appear 
to have forgotten the respect which you owe to your go- 
vernor, as well as your duty to your King !” 

Stung by such unmerited reproaches, a young, but 
intrepid-looking cavalier instantly started from his seat ; 
** A truce to your reproaches, Sir John. That they are 
unjust, the wounds and scars we bear will testify, and vin- 
dicate our honour from the false charge of cowardice. 
We have neither forgotten our duty to the King nor to 
our governor: but when the latter so far forgets himself 
as to accuse those falsely who have cheerfully shed their 
best blood at his bidding, and neglects to provide for their 
safety in the hour of danger, it is time they look to them- 
selves. Hear me, then; I care not for the effects of your 
threatened vengeance. I have, hitherto, fought as be- 
comes a loyal subject of King Charles, but will fight no 
longer, unless the terms of a surrender be first agreed 
upon, in case the rebels venture to renew the attack to- 
morrow. Consent to this, and my sword is again at your 
service—else never. These arc my thoughts, nor do I fear 
to utter them ; now do your worst!" 

Beauford, who had with ce difficulty retained pos- 
session of his seat till the speaker had concluded, no sooner 
perceived he had done, than drawing his sword, he rushed 
forwards, and proceeded to put his threat into instant 
execution; and Walter Sele would have paid the forfeit of 
his life for his temerity, had not those around wrested the 
weapon of death from the hands of the governor. 

At this time, when the enemy from without, and the 
faction from within, threatened the castle with certain 
destruction, there were within its walls, besides the mili- 
tary who composed the garrison, several ladies, whose 
friends or relatives, anxious for their safety, ha) placed 
them there as beyond the reach of danger. Among these 
was Deva Milton, the orphan daughter of an old cavalier. 
No more is known of the maid, than that she was fair, 





whether in the opinion of the world or not, it matters little, 
it is enough that she was so in the eyes of Walter Sele. 
To him she was ** the fuirest of the fair.” He loved her, 
and would, like every true lover, have periled his life to 
do her service. To her little chamber it was he repaired, 
when released from the duties of the day, and in her com- 
pany was glad to forget for a while the dangers which sur- 
rounded him. Here, therefore, he hastened upen his 
escape from the council-room; and here, too, he deter- 
mined to remain paticntly, until informed that the savage 
rage of the governor was cooled, and time, by replacing 
yexson upon her throne, should have made him sensible of 
the crror which he had committed. A time, alas! that 
Walter was not fated to behold. 

It appears, however, that he was not the only person 
among the besieged who was sensible of the charms of the 
fair Deva. The commandant himself, who, to his un- 
shaken loyalty (almost his only virtue) added all that licen- 
tiousness and profligacy which characterized, in a greater 
or less degree, the reign of every monarch of the Stuart line, 
had also beheld and admired her charms; but, alas! be- 
held and admired them with the most dishonourable feel- 
ings; and he seized what appeared to him a favourable 
moment, when the officers were engaged on more important 
matters, to gratify his lust; glorying in the idea that he 
should, at the same time, by this means, inflict the most 


1] cruel of all punishments upon the unfortunate being who 


had offended him. 

Having gained admission into her apartment, he pro- 
ceeded to flatter and menace by turns, but all in vain. 
The virtue of Deva Nilton was alike proof against both: 
she upbraided him with his baseness and villany, and re- 
plied to his flatteries with taunts and reproaches. Enraged 
at her conduct, he seized her rudely, and was proceeding 
to gratify by force both his revenge and his passion. His 
feeble victim shrieked aloud for assistance, but the echoes 
of her voice were the only answers she received. Spite of 
the resistance which she made, one minute more would 
have decided the struggle, and the fair Deva would have 
been—fair no longer. At this crisis, the room-door 
yielded to the strong nerves of Walter Sele, who, snatching 
a pistol from his belt, rushed upon the villain whom he 
saw before him, and presented it to his head; but even at 
this critical juncture he still retained presence of mind 
sufficient not to discharge it, lest, by any accident, the 
cvotents should injure ber to whose rescue he had thus 
opportunely arrived. Beauford, on feeling so rude a grasp, 
let go the hold of his intended victim, and turned round 
to oppose this sudden and unlooked-for enemy. It was 
now no time for parley. In an instant the sword of each 
had left its scabbard. 

Merrow and slave! by Heaven you shall not again 

e me 

‘‘ Neitherslave norcoward,” exclaimed the injured youth, 
as he recognised the well-known sound of the 
voice, **and that Beauford will soon discover too.” Fling- 
ing the pistol from his hand, he prepared instantly for the 
attack. The weapons met with the quickness of light- 
ning, and, though the event seemed, to all appearance, to 
depend most upon which was the strongest arm, yet the 
blows, however we ow and fierce, were frequently par- 
tied off with great skill, as each in turn became the as- 
sailant. The combat lasted but a few minutes, for the foot 
of Beauford striking against an iron ring in the floor, he 
stumbled, when puting out his sword to prevent his fall- 
ing, it snapt, and, of course, occasioned that which it was 
intended to prevent. The issue of the strife seemed now 
determined 3 but it was not so; for, on Sele’s springing 
forward to disarm his adversary, he received the contents 
of a pistol in his left shoulder, and fell prostrate beside 
him. A party of the guard, who had been alarmed by the 
noise which the combat had necessarily occasioned, now 
rushed into the apartment, when Beauford, springing up, 
commanded them to raise his wounded antagonist, and to 
do as they were bid. He was instantly obeyed, and the 
soldiers having bound him as well as they were able, at 
the moment, followed the steps of their governor, who led 
the way to the foot of the staircase, where, + map a low 
and narrow door, he descended a few steps, when a similar 
barrier opposed them, which was also, with some difficulty, 
opened, and the interior of the castle-keep presented itself 
to their view, darker, if possible, than the sepulchres of 
the dead. Here, just within the entrance, Beauford com- 
maanded the men to lay down their burden. They didso, 
and retreated. The door grating upon its rusty hinges, 
closed again; and the unfortunate Sele found himeelf left 
in a dark, damp dungeon, far from the reach of any 
human being. 

Not having been severely wounded, the coldness of the 
dungeon soon brought the ilJl-starred hero to a sense of his 
dire condition; when seating himself, (for the place he 
was in would not allow of his standing,) upon the step on 


vernor’s | 


which he had been left, he proceeded to bind up his wound 
with his handkerchief; after which he felt partially re. 
lieved. Perfectly aware, from the situation of his prison, 
that it would be in vain to attempt, either by the loudness 
of his voice, or any other means now in his power, to make 
his friends 8 pe with his fate, he made up his mind 
to bear manfully his confinement; encouraged by the hope 
that the garrison would be obliged to surrender, when, in 
ali probability, he should regain his liberty. But the 
thought of Deva peing in the power of one, whom he hag 
now forced to rank as his bitterest enemy, rushed across 
his recollection, and almost drove him to distraction. The 
ain of his wound, and the dampness of his habitation, 
owever, soon made him sensible of his utter inability to 
be of any service to her by his lamentation ; and, reason 
ain assuming her dominion, he began to reflect upon 
the possibility of his being able to escape. At thisinstant, 
he, fortunately, bethought him of an old tale, which he 
ad heard when a boy, respecting an outlawed chief, who, 
according to tradition, having been taken prisoner by the 
lord of Cardiff Castle, and confined in the cell he then in. 
habited, had effected his escape by means of a secret pas 
sage, which the bandit had accidentally Tovaice 
Walter Sele, not being of a disposition to give way to de. 
spair, while the least glimmer of hope presented iiself to 
his mind, seized eagerly upon this legendary account; 
and, though not very sanguine in his expectations, deter- 
mined, at all events, to attempt the discovery ef the ree 
ported outlet, well knowing that the streng holds of the 
feudal barons frequently abounded with a multitude of se- 
cret posterns, and subterranean passages, for which any 
person, except the original proprietor, would be puzzled 
to find any use. Groping, therefore, his way, as well as he 
was able, he proceeded slowly along, carefully examinin, 
with his hands the walls of the dungeon, which, ere he h 
gone very far, became sensibly Jarger, and he was enabled 
to stand erect. Still holding on his dark and dreary track, 
he was, ere long, agreeably surprised to find himself come 
in contact with a strong current of air. He now became 
confident that he could not be very distant from some 
opening, and the castle clock, which he distinctly heard 
striking the hour of ten, confirmed him in this opinion, 
Directing his steps towards the point whence the draft ape 
red to issue, he soon found his course considerably ime 
Pp by heaps of rubbish and large fragments of stone, 
which had evidently been forced out of their proper place; 
and he rightly judged, from this circumstance, that here, 
at least, the enemy’s artillery had accomplished their in. 
tended purpose. With aliglit heart he cautiously removed 
the huge masses which obstructed his way, and, in a short 
time, had the happiness to find himself safe in the moat, 


being revenged on the person who had so basely injured 
him, in an evil moment, he formed the fatal resolution 
or betraying the castle into the hands of the enemy ; and 
this resolution was no sooner formed, than he proceeded 
to carry it into execution. The moat was cleared, and 
finding himself once more on terra firma, ** it shall 
be so,” exclaimed he, ‘yes, this very night is Care 
diff Castle Cromwell's. A few feet of earth removed, 
admits him to the postern aisle—and once in, Beau- 
ford shall then oppose in vain,—Deva, I yet ma 
snatch thee from the tiger’s jaws, and I wild do so, though 
I die a traitor!” With these words he turned his back 
upon those walls, which but a few hours before he had so 
gallantly defended, and sought with hasty strides the camp 
of Cromwell. 

The distance being but short, he soon arrived at the 
enemy’s picquets, by whom, as he did not endeavour to 
conceal himself, he was of course seized. Having design+ 
edly thrown himself within their power, he now merely 
demanded that he might be led into the presence of the 
general; with which demand the guards, after first blinds 
folding him, in order that be might not distinguish the dis- 
order that prevailed around, proceeded instantly to comply. 

When ushered into the tent, and permitted again to 
make use of his eyes, he perceived Cromwell seated at a 
small table, gazing intently upon some papers which lay 
thereon. On the entrance of the prisoner, however, be 
raised his head, and attentively surveying his appearance; 
in his usual harsh and abrupt manner, addressed the fol- 
lowing laconic question to him: ‘* How now, betinselled 
royalist ! your business here?” ‘I came te act, and not 
to parley,” replied the uniptimidated Sele, ‘* to offer toa foe 
what most he wish sion of our castle. If he ace 
cept the offer, let him get ready instantly, and trust to the 
guidance of one who is willing to be his friend to-night, 
even at the expense of honour !” 

Cromwell, who scarcely knew whether he ought not to 
look upon his prisoner as a madman, paused, ere he made 
any reply. However, asthe chances, Judging from the res 





sistance which the garrison had already made, were 80 


on the north side of the castle. Burning with a desire of 
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many against his being able to take the place by force of 
arms, he determined, as a last resource, to embrace the 
opportunity which thus offered itself, be the consequences 
be they might. ** Be it so,” was the answer; ‘*he 
whom you address is always ready; lead on then, but 
hearken, haughty cavalier! should you belie your pro- 
mise, your life shall be the forfeit.” 

‘‘ Had I been the subject of fear,” replied Walter Sele, 
‘J should not now be in the tent of Cromwell—a truce, 
then, to yourthreatenings! Yet think not I betray the royal 
cause thus basely. Hear first the terms: nay, frown not; 
I'll not be frightened from my purpose by the frowns of 
any man! and unless my two conditions are agreed to, not 
all your threats shall make me, even now, turn traitor. 
My life isin your hands, and you may take it instantly, 
at midnight, or to-morrow ; but thatisall you have within 
your power. Hear me, then—TI ask but for the life and 
freedom of the garrison, for every living soul, from the 
person of the governor, though he is now my foe, down to 
the meanest soldier that treads along the battlements; 
that the few females, one of whom is dearer to me than 
lite, shall be secure from the gross insults of your rebel 
troops. On these conditions only I become your guide !” 

** Cromwell will pledge his word,”’ was the reply, ** that 
life and freedom shall be given to all at present within the 
castle walls; and as for the women, the soldiers of the 
Parliament, rebel or not, are not the licentious cavaliers of 
Charles, who need be under no anxiety for the safety of 
their courtesans. We came to fight with men, and not 
with women ! now are you satisfied ?” 

Sele replied in the affirmative, observing, as he con- 
cluded, that he ** would trust for once to the honour of a 
roundhead, if such a thing existed.”” Cromwell scowled, 
as it seemed as if his guide suspected his intentions; but 
prudence bade him conceal his rage. 

With a chosen body of men, upon whose fidelity he could 
depend, the usurper committed himself to the guidance of 
Walter Sele, whom, however, he kept close beside during 
the march, which, without occupying much of their time, 
brought them unseen to the opening from which the be- 
trayer had escaped. The men having entered the breach, 
and being provided with the necessary implements, imme- 
diately commenced removing the earth from the spot 
pointed out to them, while Cromwell and his guide kept 
watch without. With such secrecy were their operations 
carried on, that no person within was in the degree 
disturbed by them. Once only and that by mere chance, 
had they any occasion to be alarmed. An officér march- 
ing to relieve guard, eiving from the rampart some 
persons in the moat below, hailed them in the accustomed 
form: ** Who goes there?” ‘* Friends.” ** To whom ?” 
‘¢ To Beauford and the King.” Sele’s presence of mind 
thus extricated them from this danger, for the officer, on 
hearing the pass-word, not doubting but they were sent 
there by the command of the governor, passed on his way, 
and left them to proceed with their undertaking without 
any further interruption. : 

The soldiers, after having effected an ne in the 
ground above, were enabled, with very little trouble, by 
means of a temporary ladder, which they formed of the 
implements, to enter into the postern aisle, described to 
them by their guide. Here they had both time to rest, and 
had also room enough te prepare themselves for the attack 
which it wes to be expected they would still have to under- 
take. At the end of the passage in which they then were 
a narrow door was now the only bartier to be removed, 
ete they effected the object they had so long wished for— 
un entrance into the heart of the fortress. From its situa- 
tion, as they could not hope to penetrate this, however 
trifling it might appear, as silently as they had done tlie 
first, they proceeded by one sudden effort to force it open, 
und by the rapidity of their subsequent movements to ter- 
lify the garrison from making any resistance. Nor were 
they disappointed, for the door yielding to the first assault, 
they found themselves in possession of the castle, before 
— of its inhabitants wete even aware of their approach. 

hen morning dawned, the royal standard of the un- 
fortunate Charles floated not, as heretofore, above the lofty 
battlements of Cardiff Castle; and those who had defended 
it so stoutly and so gallantly had either fallen sword in4 
hand, or had departed to seek for shelter in some other 
fortress, that. was still enabled to keep on high a little 
longer the well-known ensign of fast-falling royalty. One 
only of the former garrison remained ; and he, with beat. 
ing heart and anxious look, had twice already explored 
the intricacies of each apertment which the castle con- 
tained, in search of the object of his every hope and fear, 
but all in vain. Still coping with the grim fiend despair, 
he was in the act of doing so for the third time, when sum- 
moned, and upon refusing to obey, forced into the presence 


have perfect confidence in you—listen to me. 
purse of one hundred guineas ; this is the pay you will re- 
ceive for the operation. 
Should you refuse to comply with my wishes, sce, here is 
a loaded pistol. You are in my power; [ will shoot you. 


your particular desire? tell me without preamble, 


too. . But theleg issound. You sprang up stairs just now 
with the agility of a dancing-master. 


noble and majestic mien as awed all those around ; and 
even the mind of Cromwell seemed for an instant to be 
undecided. But that it was not so in reality, his address 
to the person who stood before him plainly indicated : 

‘© Now then, proud cavalier,” cried he, ‘*has not the 
promise which I made been kept? Hath either maid or 


Cromwell, been violated? The life and freedom of the 
garrison was likewise promised, aad it has been granted. 
Remember, when my word was pledged to this, thou wast 
not one among them; therefore, I owe thee nothing, since 
it was to gratify thy own revenge, and not from love to 
me, that thou hast betrayed thy party. Had the service 
which thou hast done us been done with other motives, I 
would have thanked thee for it; as it is, I love the treason, 
but I hate the traitor. Take then a traitor’s just reward !” 
Quick as thought, the pistol of the tyrant left its beit,— 
flashed—and Walter Sele lay weltering on the ground. 

While the soldiers were in the act of interring, at the 
spot alluded to in the commencement of our narrative, all 
that now remained of the once brave, but ill-fated Sele, 
they were disturbed in their work, by the unlooked-for 
appearance of Deva Milton, who, rushing eagerly forward, 
flung herself upon the lifeless corpse as it lay upon the 
greensward, in the dress it wore while living. In vain did 
one, more feeling than his companions, endeavour to 
sooth her afflictions. Deaf to his consolation, and regard- 
less of all his entreaties, she clung to the object of her af- 
fection with such vehemence, that the men had some difli- 
culty to tear it from her grasp, and even then, two of 
them were obliged to force her from the spot, while their 
fellows unfeelingly consigned the corse to its ** mother 
earth.” The hapless maiden, immediately after the soldiers 
had closed up the earth and departed, returned again to 
search for her lover, exclaiming, in a wild and incoherent 
manner, that she had ** fiwnd her Waltcr,’’—but, alas! 
fair maid, she had lost her reason. 





BEEN DSLR A 
THE LEG—A TRUE STORY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


—=>_— 
The following well-told and whimsical tale, which we 
copy from the Améeri¢an papers, was originally translated 
from the German by a correspondent of the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel. 
In the autumn of 1732, Lewis Thevenet, a distinguished 
surgeon at Calais, in France, received a billet without sig- 
nature, requesting him to repair to a public-house not far 
off, with such instruments as were necessary for an ampu- 
tation. 
Thevenet was somewhat surprised at the manner of the 
invitation, but concluding that it was the work of some wag, 
paid no regard to it. Three days after, he received a se- 
cond invitation still more pressing, and containing the in- 
formation, that the next day at nine o’clock a carriage 
would stop before his house in order to convey him. The. 
venet concluded to let the affair take its course, and when, 
on the following day, at the striking of the clock, an ele- 
gant carriage cy before the door, he seated himself in 
it, and asked the driver ** to whom he was to carry him ?” 
The driver replied in English, ** What I do not know I 
cannot tell.” At length the carriage stopped before the 
designated public-house. A handsome young man of 
about twenty-eight years of age received the surgeon at the 
door, and conducted him up stairs into a large chamber, 
where he held the followitig dialogue: 
Thevenct.-You have sent forme? 
Englishman.—l am much obliged to you for the trouble 
you have taken to visit me. Here is coffee, chocolate, or 
wine, if you would take any thing before the operation. 
T.—Show me the patient, Sirs I must first ascertain 
whether -the injury is such as to render an amputation 
necessary. 
E.—It is necessary. Mr. Thevenet, seat yourself; I 
Here is a 


If done successfully, it is yours. 


T.—Sir, I am not afraid of your pistols. But what is 
E.—You must cut off my right leg. 
T.—With all my heart; and, if you please, your head 


i What ails your leg? 
E.—Nothing. I only want it off. 
T.—Sir, you are a fool. 





of the iron-hearted Cromwell. Forgetting for an instant 
his private griets, he stood before the tyrant with such a 


E.—Why does that trouble you, Thevenct ? 


couttesan, for whom you dared to insult the troops of 


K.—None; but are you ready to take it off ? 

T.—Sir, I donot know. Bring me evidence that you 
are of a sound mind. 

K.—Will you comply with my request ? 

T.—Yes, Sir, so soon as you give me sufficient reasons 
for such mutilation of yourself. 

E.—I cannot tell you the truth perhaps for some years; 
but I will lay a wager that after a certain time you shall 
understand that my reasons are most noble—that my hap- 
piness, my very existence, depend upon my being freed 
from the leg. 

T.—Sir, [ lay no wagers. Tell me your name, resi- 
dence, family, and occupation. 

K.—You shall know all that hereafter. 
me for an honourable man ? 

T.—I cannot. A man of honour does not threaten his 
physician with pistols. I have duties towards you as a 
stranger. I will not mutilate you. If you wish to be the 
murderer of a guiltless father of a family, then shoot. 

E.—Well, Mr. Thevenct, I will not shoot you; but I 
will force you to take off my leg. That which you will 
not do for the love of moncy, nor the fear of a bullet, 
you shall do for compassion. 

T.—And how so ? 

E.—I will break my leg by discharging my pistols, and 
here before your eyes. 

The Englishman seated himself, and placed the mouth 
of the pistol close to his knee. Thevenet was on the 
point of springing to prevent him, but he replied, —** Stir 
not, or I fire. Now! says he, ** will you increase- and 
lengthen out my pains for nothing ?” 

** You area fool,” says Thevenet, ‘* but it shall be done; 

I will take off the unfortunate leg.” The Englishman 
calmly laid by the pistol, and all was made ready for the 
operation. As soon as the surgeon began to cut, the 
Englishman lighted his pipe, and swore it should not go 
out. He kept his word. ‘The leg lay upon the floor, and 
the Englishman was still smoking. Thevenet did his 
work like a master; the wound, by his skill, and the 
atient’s own d nature, was healed at a fixed time: 
ie rewarded the surgeon like a king, thanked him with 
tears of joy for the loss of his leg, and sallied over the 
streets with a wooden one. 
About eight weeks after his departure, Thevenet re- 
ceived a letter from England with the following contents : 
**You will receive inclosed, as a proof of my most 
heartfelt gratitude, an order for 250 guineas = Mr. 
Panchard, in Paris. You have made me the happiest 
mortal on earth in depriving me of my leg, for it was the 
only hindrance to my earthly fee s Brave man, you 
may now know the cause of my foolish hutrnour, as you 
called it. You concluded, at the time, that there could 
be no reasonable ground for such self-mutilation. I 
offered to lay a wager; you did well in not '~ “yy it. 

** After my second return from the East Indies, I be- 
came acquainted with Emilie Hatley, the most perfect of 
women. I loved her most passionately. Her wealth, 
her family connexions, influenced my friends in her fa- 
vour; but I was influenced only by her beauty and her 
noble heart. I joined the number of her admirers. Ah! 
excellent Thevenet, I was so fortunate as to become the 
most unfortunate of rivals. She loved me above all, made 
no secret of it, but still she rejected me. I sought her 
hand in vain; in vain I implored her parents and her 
friends to intercede for me; she was still immoveable. 
For a long time I was still unable to conjecture the cause 
of her rejecting me; since, as she confessed herself, she 
loved me almost to distraction. One of her visitors at 
length betrayed to me the secret. Mise Harley was a won- 
der of beauty, but she had but one leg; and on account 
of this imperfection she feared to become my wife lest I 
should esteem her the less for it. My resolution was 
taken. I resolved to become like her; thanks to you I 
became so. I came with my wooden leg to London, and 
in the first place visited Miss Harley. It had been re- 
ported, and I myself had written to England, that by a 
fall from my horse I had broken my leg, which was con- 
sequently taken off. It was much regretted. Emilie fell 
into a swoon the first time she saw me. She was for a 
long time inconsolable, but now she is my wife. The 
first day after our marriage I intrusted to her the secret of 
what a sacrifice I had made in consequence of my wish to 
obtain her hand. She loves me now the more affection- 
ately. O, my brave Thevenet, had I ten legs to lose, { 
would, without a single contortion of feature, part with 
them for my Emilie. So long as I live I will be grateful 
towards you. Come to London—visit us—b ace 
quainted with my wife—and then say I was a fvol. 

** CHARLES TEMPLE.” 
ANSWER OF MR. THEVENET. 
*¢Sin,—I thank you for your valuable present, for so I 


Do you take 








T.—What sin has the leg committed ? 


must call it, because I cannot consider it as pay for the 
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little trouble I was at. I congratulate you on your mar- 
riage with a woman so worthy your affections. It is true 
a leg is much to lose, even for a beautiful, virtuous, and 
affectionate wife—but not too much. To gain possession 
of Eve, Adam was obliged to part with a rib; and beau- 
tiful women have cost some men their heads. But, after 
ull, permit me to adhere to my former judgment. Truly, 
for the moment, you were correct, but with this difference ; 
the correctness of my judgment was founded on long ex- 
perience, (as every truth should be, which we are not dis- 
posed to acknowledge.) Sir, mind me, I lay a wager, that 
after two years you repent that your leg was taken off above 
the knee: you will find chat below the knee had been 
enough. After three years you will be convinced that the 
loss of the foot had been sufficient. After four years you 
will conclude that the sacrifice of the great toe, and after 
tive years of the little toe, had been too much. After six 
a you will — with me that the pairing of a nail had 
een enough. But I do not say this in prejudice of the 
wierits of your charming wife. In my youth I devoted 
myself to love,—but I have never parted with a leg; had 
I done so, I should, at this day, have said—Thevenet, thou 
wast a fool.—I have the honour to be, yours, &c. 
‘* LEWIS THEVENET.” 
In 1793, eleven years after, during the horrors of the 
Revolution, Thevenet, whom a person that envied his re- 
caeten caused to be suspected of aristocracy, fled to Lon- 
on to save himeelf from the guillotine. He inquired after 
Sir Charles Temple, and was shown his house. He made 
himself known and was received. In an arm-chair by the 
fire, surrounded by twenty newspapers, sat a corpulent 
man, who could hardly stand up he was so unwieldy.— 
** Ah! welcome Mr. Thevenet !” cried the corpulent man, 
who was no other than Sir Charles Temple, ‘* excuse me if 
I do not rise ;—this cursed leg is a hindrance to me in 
every thing. You have come to seeif your judgment was 
correct."” ** [come asa fugitive, and seek your protection.” 
** You shall have it, with pleasure. You must live with 
me from this day, for, truly, you are a wise man. You 
must console me. Surely, Thevenet, probably I had been 
an admiral of the blue, had not my wooden leg disqua- 
lified me from the service of my country. When I read 
the gazettes, the brown and the blue make me angry, be- 
cause I can have nothing todo with them. Come, console 
~ yt 4 — can & 9 better re 1.” * Say 
nothiag er—her wooden leg preven er dancing, so 
she betook herself to cards and to fashions. There is no 
such thing as living peaccably with her.”” ‘* What! was 
my j t correct then?” ‘+O, welcome beloved 
Thevenet 3—but be silent on that point. It wasa silly ad- 
venture. Had I my leg again, I would not now give the 


paring of a nail. ween you and me, I was A FOOL; 
ut keep this to yourself."” 
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‘Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sia,—I regard physiognomy as a very interesting sub- 
ject for scientifical investigation ; but it has been so amply 
commented upon by Lavater and others, that little, perhaps, 
remains to be said upon it: notwithstanding this, I was 
induced to attend a meeting of the Liverpool Scientitic 
Society on the night mentioned by one of your corres- 
pondents, in expectation of hearing some elucidatory re- 
marks upon my favourite science; but, I certainly must 
acknowledge that the lecturer was rather too anxious to 
render the subject of his discourse of a novel cast. The in- 
troduction, alchoughexcellent as far as regards composition, 
was rather too diffuse; and he seemed to be at a loss for 
appropriate instruments for properly exemplifying the 
facial angle, which Camper and Cuvier have, respectively, 
developed, through the medium of the ‘* gumless skull” 
alluded to by your learned correspondent, who, probably, 








may be ignorant of the necessity of such an article in such | m 


a case. Thus far 1 in some measure coincide with the 
Botions of A Stranger ; but, most certainly, think that he 
has betrayed too great a degree of severity. The young 
lecturer informed the company that it was his first attempt 
at the delivery of a lecture, and evinced some talent. 
From his general demeanour I thought him unobtrusive; 
and { admit that his illustrations argued much in favour 
of his ingenuity. 

The genial warmth of merited commendation jostere the 





germ of promising abilities; but the unkindly frost of 
illiberality nips it in the bud. . During the few times I have 
attended the meetings of this Institution, I have been 
much gratified with the lectures, essays, and conver- 
sations. The Society has my warmest good wishes; and, 
although I have no direct connexion with it, still I hope 
that I may never be a stranger to true generosity and 
manly feeling. 

Perhaps you will have the kindness to give these brief 
remarks a comfortable corner in your next mirror, as the 
unjaundiced testimony of 

A LOVER OF SCIENCE AND OF TRUTH. 

June, 1827. 





LITERATURE. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I was much gratified on Thursday evening last, 
the 14th instant, by attending the Liverpool Scientific 
Society, to hear an essay read on poetry, introducing the 
question,—** Whether England has produced the greatest 
Poets since or before the Revolution of 1688?” To do 
justice to the gentleman who read the essay, and those 
who spoke afterwards on either side of the question, I 
must say, that they reflected credit on themselves and on 
the institution to which they all (I imagine) belong; but 
as I do not consider the verdict given on that occasion 
binding either on my conscience or opinion, I beg to put 
the query to the learned and eloquent speakers, who gained 
their case with great exertion, whether Shakspeare and 
Milton are not greater than all the poets since their 
time ?—I should feel gratified, Mr. Editor, by your own 
opinion, or that of any of your correspondents, on this 
topic, and am, Sir, yours, &c. THESPIS. 

Liverpool, June 18, 1827. 

aE 


LAW, DIVINITY, AND PHYSIC. 
——i—— 
TO THE EDITOR. : 

Sir,—It is a trite but true saying, that every trade has 
its trick: certainly there are quirks, quibbles, and cun- 
ning tricks in what are emphatically termed TaHE Pro- 
FEssions. The lawyer tricks his client, no gy borres 
his patient, and sometimes the divine tricks his devotee 
out of a double tithe ! : 

You will, perhaps, be surprised to hear the singular, 
but subtle manner in which many of the junior medical 

ractitioners in town endeavour to obtain practice and get 
into notice. These young aspirants after fame and fortune 
take care to have their servants call for them every five 
minutes, if they happen to be out spending the evening 
at a friend’s house. 

T happened, the other evening, to meet one of these 
young swaggering generals of the lance, called surgeons, 
who was called away from the party every ten or fifteen 
minutes, but returned always after the expiration of five 
or six minutes. One of the party remarked, that Mr. —— 
must surely have a great deal of tice ; the landlord, 
who was **a knowing one,” smiled at the remark, and 
shook his head, which signified a great deal, no doubt, 
having been performed by the But another gentle- 
man of the company, more candid, and less reserved, con- 
fessed that he knew, upon his honour, that the calls made 
upon his friend, the surgeon, were tgerely calls of course, 
and no was sick; but that Betty, the servant maid, 
had directions to make several calls, to show what practice 
ought to be, not what it was! On continui e con- 
versation, I found the system to be very gusarele though, 
I confess, very puerile and highly ridiculous. 

Lawyers, too, I am told, have showy offices, a boy or 
two to fold letters, skins and parchments, deeds unsealed, 
and letters unsigned scattered through their offices, to 

a show of great business where none is done. But 
it would be wy by expect any thing t forward with 
a lawyer; on the contrary, crooked gu bling, cunning 
policy, (little as it is, it is frequently degrading) cha- 
racterize the bulk of a Leeches sticking on 
the poor man's purse till his pockets are in a rapid con- 
sumption, and the whole frame of his fortune is dissolved 
by legal death. 

The parson, * with a pig’s tail,” as merry Shakspeare 
says, will tickle the nose of his parishioners when he wants 
to cure their souls, by throwing a few tithes into his 
own coffers. He, ** good, easy, man,” all 
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worldly dizement, and abominates ambition and 
riches, while he takes care to have his share of filthy lucre, 
dances, sings, plays cards, speculates, gallants, and is 
eek Occasionally, with the juice of that fruit which 
**maketh the heart of God and man merry,” while he 
warns his fellows to avoid all pleasures, follies, and lusts 
of this world. 

All trades and professions are merely plays, 

And their professors arrant players. 





From my Tub, Sunday morning. DIOGENES. 
The Beauties of Chess. 
‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
ia 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXLVI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle ......F—8X. 1 Castle . ....F—§ 
2 Queen......H—5X 2 Castle ......F—7 
8 Queen......G—6X 8 Pawn ......C—3 
4 Queen......E—6X 4 Castle ......E—7 
5 Queen......D—7X 5 Castle ,.....Deo7 





6 Pawn ......D—7X Mate. 


STUDY CXLVII. : 


White has the advantage of the move, and gives mate to 
the black by force ght eortes or aoe 


Black, 
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Go Correspondents. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE KAangiposcops. 
—In reply to numerous inquiries, personally and by letter, 
we think it proper to state, that altheugh the present 
number of the Kaleidoscope ought to terminate our seventh 
volume, we shall not begin the eighth volume until] this 
day fortnight, July 10. Immediately after our next publica- 
tion, which will conclude our present volume, a copious in- 
dex will be published, which, together with the title, will 
be delivered gratis to our subscribers. 

Tus Reionine Vicz—Our correspondent Castigator wilt 
perceive that we have adopted his suggestion by introducing 
into the Kaleidoscope selections from the sagire he so much 
admires. We have interspersed the extracts with some 
editorial comments, which appeared to us to be requisite. 

Tue Luo; a TRUE Stony.—Under this title an excellent story, 
from the American papers, will be found in a preceding page. 

We have seldom met witha more spirited and well-told 
narrative. 

WAR INCONSISTENT WITH CHBISTIANITY.—We are of opinion, 
from a transient glance, that the communication of J. 4. 7.! 
will be suitable for the Kaleidoscope. We shall perusg.it' 
carefully, without delay, « 

The lines To My First Born, by #. R. of Matichester, arg re. 


served for our next. 
EF 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. SmitH & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
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